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PREFACE. 



The greater part of the following Commentaries 
was published in the popular Miscellany* edited 
by Theodore Hook, whose approbation, as a 
man equaUy-acute and amiable, is very gratifying 
to me : this preface contains the substance of the 
observations with which I introduced my papers to 
the public. 

It was not without real diffidence that I attempted 
further comments upon Shakspeare. I do not affect 
to have discovered new beauties in that writer, nor 
can I boast of the power to place in a more striking 
light, those which have now for some ages delighted 
the readers of the English language. But it appeared 

* New Monthly Magazine, June 1838 to March 1839; 
under the title of * Shakspeare’s Historical Plays considered 
historically.’ 
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to me, that (after all the volumes which have been 
written) there are points of view in which a large 
portion of the works of Shakspeare are still to be 
considered. 

The reader has, doubtless, heard it observed, 
that the youth of England take their religion from 
Milton, and their history from Shakspeare. Cole- 
ridge tells us, that the great Duke of Marlborough 
acknowledged that his principal acquaintance with 
English history was derived from the historical 
plays. * Lord Chatham is said to have made a 
similar avowal : and Southey has recently told us 
that his boyish knowledge of history came from 
the same source.^ Coleridge quotes from Bishop 
Corbet, who wrote in the time of James the First, 
the proof, that, in his time, the middling classes 
were familiarly acquainted with these plays, and 
referred to them for English history. 

I presume that Coleridge's allusion is to the Iter 
Boreale , a poetical description of the writer's tour 
through some of the northern and midland coun- 
ties. Speaking of an innkeeper at Bosworth, he 
says : — 

• Coleridge’s Literary Remains, ii. 166. 

t Works, i. viii. 
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“ Mine host was full of ale and history. 

And in the mom when he brought us nigh 
Where the two Roses join’d, you would suppose 
Chaucer ne’er made the romaunt of the Rose. 

Hear him. See you yon wood ? There Richard lay 
With his whole army. Look the other way. 

And, lo ! while Richmond in a bed of gone 
Encamp’d himself all night, and all his force : 

Upon this hill they met. Why, he could tell 
The inch where Richmond stood, where Richard fell. 
Besides what of his knowledge he could say. 

He had authentic notice from the play ; 

Which I might guess by marking up the ghosts 
And policies not incident to hosts ; 

But chiefly by that one perspicuous thing , 

Where he mistook a player for a king . 

For when he would have said, King Richard died. 

And call'd, a horse ! a horse ! he, Burbage* cried ** f 

It is well known that Shakspeare is much read 
and highly estimated in Germany. I have, indeed, 
hedrd it affirmed by Germans, that they now set a 
higher value upon him than even we his country- 

* A well-known actor. It has been conjectured from 
Cor bet’ 8 lines that Shakspeare’s plays were at this early 
period performed in the cowttry; but it would appear, from 
the mention of Burbage, that mine host had seen * Richard 
the Third’ acted in London, 
t Bishop Corbet’s Poems by Gilcrist, p. 193. 
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men ; and I am not certain but that, if the com- 
parison is made with the rising generation of 
Englishmen, the statement is true. This remark 
would, perhaps, have been more just, a few years 
ago. If I am right in supposing that, since the 
days of my childhood, the English youth had be- 
come less and less familiar with Shakspeare, there 
aye symptoms, within a very few years, of a revival 
of the former taste. Shakspeare has been presented 
to us in a variety of new editions, some cheap, 
some beautiful, some both. But, if it be true that 
the taste for Shakspeare was for a time suspended 
in England, it flourished at that time in Germany. 

Both the Schlegels have particularly celebrated 
the historical plays. Augustus William Schlegel 
says, that — 

“ Shakspeare imbibed the spirit of Roman history, 
and that that of his own country was known to him 
in its- smallest details.” 

Again — 

“ The plays drawn from the history of England are 
in number ten, and form, when united, one of the works 
of Shakspeare which has the truest merit, and which 
was composed, at least in part, in the perfect maturity 
of his talents. It is not unadvisedly, that I say a work. 
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because it is dear that the poet lias brought together 
all the parts, so as to form one great whole. It is a mag- 
nificent dramatic EpopSe, of which the separate pieces 
are different cantos. The principal traits in every event 
are given with so much correctness , their apparent causes 
end their secret motives are given with so much penetra- 
tion, that we mag therein study history, so to speak, after 
nature, without fearing that such livdy images should ever 
be effaced from our minds. But this series of tragedies 
is calculated to give a lesson yet more extensive and ele- 
vated ; it offers examples applicable to all times of the 
inarch of public affair^ ; and this mirror for kings ought 
to be the manual of young princes. There they will 
learn how noble is their vocation, and how difficult their 
position ; they will see there the dangers of usurpation, 
the inevitable destruction of the tyranny which under- 
mines its own foundations while seeking to strengthen 
them; there they will contemplate the consequences so 
fatal to nations and for whole ages, which result from 
the crimes, the faults, and even the foibles of the head 
of a state.”* 

I propose to inquire whether this commendation 
is the result of an enviable enthusiasm, or of an ac- 
curate research. But I pray that it may be well un- 
derstood, that if in any case I derogate from Shuk- 
speare as an historian, it is as an historian only. 

* Goars de Literature Dramatique, iii. 93. 
a 3 
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Never had poet a better right to use freely the 
licence allowed to poets, or less necessity for draw- 
ing upon unpoetical stores for any portion of his 
fame. 

It has been observed that Shakspeare was no in- 
ventor of plots, and that for every one of his plays 
(with the exception perhaps of the “ Merry Wives 
of Windsor,” said to have been written by royal 
command,) there is an original to be found, in the 
shape of an Italian novel or otherwise. 

Some even of his historical plays were formed, 
not immediately upon the history, but upon older 
plays of little worth. And either he, or his more 
ancient author, has taken such liberties with facts 
and dates, and has omissions so important, as to 
make the pieces, however admirable as a drama, 
quite unsuitable as a medium of instruction to the 
English youth. 

It would be a difficult, and, perhaps, useless 
inquiry, whether Shakspeare had a systematic de- 
sign to teach history through the stage, or merely 
adopted the stories of Holinshed, as he did those 
of Boccaccio. Nor do I think it necessary to 
inquire whether his deviations from the truth of 
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history were carefully adopted in order to the 
perfection of the play, or were the results of care- 
lessness or misinformation. William Schlegel* 
says that most of his anachronisms were designed 
for an essential end. I believe that very few 
periods of history could be dramatised with good 
effect ; and, therefore, that to make a good 
play, it is necessary to take great liberties. As 
the construction of a good play was, or ought to 
have been, Shakspeare’s first object, we shall, 
perhaps, find reason to lament his adherence to 
historical models, rather than his departure from 
them. 

Coleridge is of opinion, and I think that he is 
right, that only striking and poetical events can be 
pleasantly dramatised ; yet he appears to approve 
of historical plays for the instruction of youth. To 
reconcile these two opinions, it would be necessary 
to choose for each play at least one great event, 
important as well as dramatic ; and, where a reign 
is represented, that event of the reign with which 
it is most desirable to impress the young mind. 

“ In order that a drama may be properly historical, it 

• Vol. ii. 360. 
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is necessary that it should be the history of the people 
to whom it is addressed. In the composition, care must 
be taken that there appear no dramatic improbability, as 
the reality is taken for granted. It must likewise be 
poetical; that only, I mean, must be taken which is 
permanent in our nature, which is common, and, there- 
fore, deeply interesting, to all ages. The events them- 
selves are immaterial, otherwise than as the clothing 
and manifestation of the spirit that is working within. 
In this mode, the unity resulting from succession is 
destroyed, but is supplied by a unity of a higher order, 
which connects the events by reference to the workers, 
gives a reason for them in the motives, and presents 
them in their causative character. It takes, therefore, 
that part of real history which is least known, and in- 
fuses a principle of life and organization to the naked 
facts, and makes them all the framework of an animated 

whole An historic drama is, therefore*, 

a collection of events borrowed from history, but con- 
nected together in respect of cause and time, poetically, 
and by dramatic fiction. It would be a fine national cus- 
tom to act such a series of dramatic histories in orderly 
succession, in the yearly Christmas holidays, and could 
not but tend to counteract that mock cosmopolitism, 
which under a peculiar term really implies nothing but 
a negation of, or indifference to, the particular love of 
our country.”* 



* Coleridge’s Literary Remains, ii. 159. 
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Frederick Schlegel praises Shakspeare for the 
absence of this cosmopolitism. 

“ The feeling by which he seems to have been most 
connected with ordinary men is that of nationality. He 
has represented the heroic and glorious period of English 
history, during the conquests in France, in a series of 
dramatic pieces, which possess all the simplicity and 
liveliness of the ancient chronicles, but approach, in their 
ruling spirit of patriotism and glory, to the most digni- 
fied and effective productions of the epic muse.** * 

That Shakspeare had a deeply-rooted love of his 
country, many passages of affectionate admiration 
of England sufficiently show* And some of these 
are to be found in that truly “ glorious period of 
English history” which is represented in the play of 
Henry V. Yet this passage is a specimen of the 
carelessness of historical critics. The sequel to 
Henry V. is a play of little merit, and probably not 
Shakspeare's, and certainly records little of glory 
or success. 

But, whatever opinion may be formed upon any of 
these topics, I cannot think that, after all that has 
been said of Shakspeare as a teacher of history, as 
well as a poet, the inquiry upon which I now purpose 

* Lectures on the History of Literature, ii. 147. 
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to enter will be altogether uninteresting, namely, 
what were Shakspeares authorities for his history , 
and how far has he departed from them f And 
whether the plays may be given to our youth , as 
“ properly historical t* The inquiry has not been 
anticipated by any of the commentators. Steevens 
and Malone have each a few historical notes ; but 
the range of their historical criticism is extremely 
small, and the former is sometimes careless. 

Ir the present work I have included the plays 
which Shakspeare founded upon the Scottish and 
the Roman histories ; and have added some general 
observations. 



It may be convenient to mention the editions 
which have been used, of some of the books to 
which reference is made. 



Lingard’s History of England, 5th edit. 12mo. 
Turner's History, 3d edit. 8vo. 

Hume's History, 8vo. 1818. 

Matthew Paris, 1640. 

Hall, 4to. 1809. 

Holinshed, 4to. 1807. 
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Hardyng, 4to. 1812. 
Monstrelet, 4 to., transl. 
Grafted, 4to. 1809. 

Fabyan, 4to. 1811. 
Walsingham, in Camden, 1602 
Otterboume, 

Whethanstede, 

Elmham — Hearne, 1727. 



J Heame, 



1732 



Knighton, inTwysden, 2296. 

Stow, 1631. 

Polydore Vergil, 1556. 

Continuation of Croyland Register, in Gale, i. 
Leland’s Collectanea, 1770. 



Will. Wyrcester, Heame, 1773. 

Bishop Lesley, the Latin edit. 

Hallam’s Middle Ages, ^8vo. 1829. 

North’s Plutarch, 1696; 

Niebuhr’s Rome, transl. 1831. 

Ferguson’s Rome, 4to. 

Sismondi, Hist, des Fran^ais, 8vo. 1821, &c. 
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VOL. I. 

Page 68, line 20, for a read on. 

152, note for No. ccxii. 474 read p. 104. 
218, note *,/or 1439 read 1449. 

289, line 6, for Nicholas read Nicolas. 



VOL. II. 

Page 5, note f, dde James. 

11, after line 19. insert The killing of Rutland by Clifford 
from Holinshed. 

14, line 14, for creation read creature. 

37, line 13, for 1671 read 1471. 

113, line 12, dde Although. 

line 21, before His insert For. 

137, line 2 of note, for dudid insert du dit. 

184, note *,/or Boece read Boece. 

200, note §, line 2, after be read the. 

290, line 6-7, for Coleride read Coleridge. 
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This is the first in chronological order of the 
historical play s. Steevens* mentions it with others as 
closely following Hall, Holinshed, Stow, and other 
chroniclers ; but he mentions also an old play, (“The 
troublesome Reign of King John,”)f of which the 
author is not exactly known. I cannot concur with 
Steevens in thinking it possible that Shakspeare 
himself wrote this play ; but he certainly took 
from it the outline of his plot, and some of his 
scenes. We shall judge, in going through his 
play, whether he went any further for his history. 

That old play is itself supposed, £ upon the 
slightest possible evidence, to have been taken from 
a still older performance, which had for its author 
John Ball, the first Protestant Bishop of Ossory, 
whose object was to expose, by a reference to the 

• BoswelFs edition, xv. 194. 
t In six old plays, Leacroft, i. 217- 
t See Pictorial Shakspere, p. 6. 
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history of the reign of John, the abuses of the 
Romish church.* But it is very doubtful whether 
this play was seen by the author of the other. 

The first impression conveyed by Shakspeare’s play 
is, that the young Prince Arthur had a legitimate 
claim to the crown of England, that the crown was 
usurped by his uncle John, and that the King of 
France, having summoned John, by his ambassador 
Chatillon, to surrender the crown, forthwith de- 
clared war against him, in order to put Arthur in 
possession of his right. 

44 The succession of John," says Hal]am,*f * 44 has 
certainly passed in modem times for an usurpation. 
I do not find that it was considered as such by his 
own contemporaries on this side the Channel 
and the same well-informed author shows, that the 
preference of a nephew to a brother, in the line of 
succession, was by no means an established rule of 
the law of England. Shakspeare himself is mainly 
responsible for the prevalency of this belief of 
usurpation. I do not say he created it, because he 
found it in the old play. 

Our poet places King John at Northampton, 
where he is thus addressed by Chatillon, the am- 
bassador of France : — 

* J. P. Collier’s preface to King John , p. vii. 

t See also Blackstone, i. 200, and Nicolas’ Chronology 
of History, p. 306. 

I Middle Ages, ii. 473. 
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“ Philip of France, in right and true behalf 
Of thy deceased brother Geffrey’s son, 

Arthur Plantagenet, lays most lawful claim 
To this fair island and the territories ; 

To Ireland, Poitiers, Anjou, Touraine, Maine, 
Desiring thee to lay aside the sword a 
Which sways usurpingly these several titles. 

And put the same into young Arthur’s hand.’’* 

Now, I do not find, either in Holinshed, or in 
any other history, English or French, that Chatil- 
lon, or any other diplomatic agent, was sent by 
Philip Augustus to John; or that the crown of 
England was demanded by the French King on 
the part of Arthur. Philip apparently, and with 
reason, disclaimed an interest in the disposal of 
that crown ; whereas, of the transmarine possessions 
of the Kings of England, as well as of Brittany, 
he claimed to be lord paramount. 

Commentators have already shewn that the in- 
troduction of the Archduke of Austria is a mistake 
borrowed from the old play. Leopold, the Duke 
of Austria, by whom Richard was thrown into 
prison, died in 1195 ; the Limoges, who in a sub- 
sequent scene is confounded with him, was the 
owner of the castle of Chaluz, before which Richard 
was slain. 

* Act i. Sc. 1. 

t See Bosw. p. 221, 270. It appears from the Patent 
Rolls (Hardy, p. 43) that Limoges was taken at Mirabeau, 
and that he negotiated with John for a peace. 

B 2 
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John was beyond seas when his brother Richard 
died, and sent over to England Hubert, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and William Marshall, Earl 
of Striguill (afterwards Pembroke), who assembled 
at Northampton “ the estates of the realm,”* or, 
as it appears from ancient chroniclers, + the Earls 
and Barons only; who then resolved to support 
the claim of John. 

It is not clear whether the King of France im- 
mediately espoused the cause of Arthur, or whether 
he hesitated a little ; but it is certain that his hesi- 
tation did not last, as hostilities soon commenced 
on the French side of the Channel ; and within a 
month of Richard’s death, a truce of fifty days was 
concluded between Philip and John, to terminate 
on the 15th of August, 1199. Meanwhile, John 
had come to England, and had been presented to 
the people at Westminster, after a speech from 
Hubert, Archbishop of Canterbury, in which he is 
supposed to have said nothing of hereditary right, 
but to have recommended John for election, on the 
ground of his personal merits. This speech has 
occasioned an historical controversy, having been 
supposed to prove that our monarchy was elective ; 
Holinshed professes to take it from Matthew Paris ; 
but he leaves out the preface, in which the monk 

• Holinshed, p. 273. t Hoveden, in Script, post 

Bedam,p. 733, and M. Paris, p. 196. 
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gives a preference to the claimant by hereditary 
right. Carte supposes it to have been an invention 
of Matthew, especially as Hoveden, a contempo- 
rary, does not mention it* On hearing it, we are 
told, “ divers held their peace, and many with great 
zeal saluted King John,” who was forthwith crowned 
by Hubert. Neither the ceremony nor the speech 
is mentioned by Shakspeare. 

Philip had meanwhile knighted (now or after the 
renewal of the war, but it is no matter) young 
Arthur, at this time little more than twelve years 
old ; and had taken his homage for the trans- 
marine possessions of his deceased uncle, as well as 
for his own province of Brittany : and he began a 
war by invading the duchy of Normandy ; while 
the Breton subjects of Arthur took Angers (the 
capital of Anjou), of which town we hear so much 
in Shakspeare. 

Thierry, -f* who has written the History of Eng- 
land for a period following the Norman Conquest, 
with a special reference to the distinction of races , 
has cited from one of our old chroniclers^ a cir- 
cumstance concerning Arthur, which is unnoticed 
by our historians. The young prince was bom 
after his father's death ; Henry the Second, his 

• See Turner, i. 405. 

t M Hist de la Conquftte de l’Angleterre, par les Nor- 
mans,” iii. 03, and iv. 144. 

t Walter de Hemingford, in Gale, ii. 507. 
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grandfather, desired to give him his own name; 
but the Bretons on the south side of the Channel 
had a superstition, which perhaps still lingers 
among the mountains of Wales, or in the patriotic 
breast of my friend Charles Wynn, concerning the 
name of Arthur ; and that name was given to the 
prince, with great solemnity, at his baptism. “ And 
thus,” writes the chronicler, “ the Bretons, who are 
said to have for a long time expected a fabulous 
Arthur, now cherished a true one with great ex- 
pectations, according to an opinion predicted in 
grand and celebrated stories concerning Arthur.'”* 

I do not know precisely what the great deeds 
were, which the fabulous Arthur of old times was 
supposed to perform. It may be doubted whether 
they exceeded those which the real and true Arthur 
of our days has accomplished. 

Shakspeare is correct in placing Angers in the 
possession neither of John nor Philip, after the re- 
turn of John from England ;+ and it is true that, 

* Para says, “ Arthur Itait an hlros cher aux Bretons ; 
il avait Itl le compagnon de leur roi Hoel-le- grand. Quoi- 
qu’il fut mort depuis plus de six cents ans, on attendait 
toujours sa venue: Merlin l’avait prldite. La crldulitl 
populaire attach ait k ce nom des idles de gloire, et de 
dllivrance. II Itait Ivident que ce choix Itait un symptdme 
du mlcontentement de la domination des Plantagenets.” — 
Hist, de Bretagne, i. 377* 

t June, 1199. 
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just before the expiration of the truce, a personal 
conference took place between the kings near Bute- 
vant ; which, I suppose, is that which the poet de- 
scribes as occurring under the walls of Angers, 
when he again makes Philip, without any warrant 
in history, the champion of Arthur’s claim to the 
crown. 

The unlady-like scolding of Elinor, the mother 
of John, and Constance, the mother of Arthur, is 
a well-known feature in the play ; it is a creation 
of the poet, suggested probably by a short passage 
in Holinshed, quoted by Malone.* 

“ Surely Queen Elinor, the king’s mother, was sore 
against her nephew Arthur, rather moved thereto by 
envy conceived against his mother, than upon any just 
occasion given on behalf of the child ; for that she saw 
if he were king, how that his mother Constance would 
look to bear most rule within the realm of England, till 
her son should come of lawful age to govern of himself. 
So hard it is to bring women to agree in one mind, their 
natures commonly being so contrary, their words so 
variable, and their deeds so indiscreet ; and therefore it 
was well said of one, alluding to their disposition and 
properties, nulla diu fotmina pondm habet ” f 

Of the character of Elinor we know something : 
Malone takes for granted, without sufficient autho- 
rity, her infidelity to her first husband, Lewis the 

• Bosw. xv. 227. t Prop. lib. 2. 
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Seventh of France ; but that she was an ambitious 
and high-spirited person is sufficiently proved by 
her conduct to her second husband, against whom 
she joined her sons in rebellion. Of Constance we 
know little, for certainly Holinshed’s account of 
Elinor's opinion of her is of no authority. Nor 
does it appear that these two princesses ever met. 
According to Shakspeare, Elinor was conscious of 
the weakness of her son's title. 

“King John. Our strong possession and our right, 
for us. 

“ Eli. Your strong possession much more than your 
right; 

Or else it must go wrong with you and me : 

So much my conscience whispers in your ear ; 

Which none but Heaven, and you, and I, shall hear.”* 
But when arguing in public, she cited a will of 
Richard Cceur de Lion : — 

" Eli. Thou unadvised scold, I can produce 
A will that bars the title of thy son.” 

There is contemporary authority for the dying 
declaration of Richard in favour of John,"}* though 
he had formerly declared Arthur his heir. 

The* character of Constance (who was now about 
forty or forty-five years old) was not entirely un- 
suspected; after the death of Geoffrey, she had 
been married, as we are told, by her father-in-law, 

* Act i. Sc. 1. t Hoveden, p. 791« 
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Henry, to Ralph, Earl of Chester; but she was 
divorced from this earl at the persuasion, as some 
say,* of the profligate John, who himself “haunted” 
her; she afterwards married, as we shall see, a 
third husband. 

The dramatist has passed over some vicissitudes 
in the life of Arthur, previous to the marriage of 
Blanche, which might perhaps have produced inte- 
resting scenes. Although Philip, in his. fruitless 
negociation with John, had demanded Anjou and 
other provinces for Arthur, he made use of his 
auxiliary force in a way more ^conducive to his 
own interests than to those of the young prince. 
Having taken one of Arthur's towns, he razed 
the fortifications ; this so offended Arthur’s general. 
La Roches, that he advised the prince to make a 
peace with his uncle, to whom he fled from Paris, f 
“ though the same served but to small purpose.” 
Some towns were, in consequence of this treaty, 
given up to John ; 

“ but in the night following, upon some mistrust and 
suspicion, gathered in the observation of the covenants 
on King John's behalf, both the said Arthur, with his 
mother Constance, the Viscount of Touars, and divers 
others, fled away secretly from the king, and got them 
to the city of Angers, where the mother of the said 
Arthur, refusing her former husband the Earl of Chester, 

* Leland, Coll. i. 535. f Thierry, iv. 147. 
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married herself to the Lord Guy de Touars, brother to 
the said viscount, by the Pope's dispensation.”* 

John went to England ; and it was now that 
Arthur and his mother had, in truth, quarrelled, as 
well with Philip as with John, that the two kings 
came to the agreement which excited, according to 
Shakspeare, the indignation of Constance, so for- 
cibly represented in the play. 

“ Finally, upon the Ascension-day, in the second year 
of his reign, they came eftsoons to a communication 
between the towns of Vernon and Lisle Dandelu, where 
finally they concluded an agreement with a marriage to 
be had betwixt Lewis, the son of King Philip, and the 
Lady Blanche, daughter to Alphonso, King of Castile, 
the eighth of that name, and niece to King John by his 
sister Elinor.” 

In the play John gives a very liberal dowry to 
the Princess Blanche, whom by a poetical licence 
he brings into France. She was, in fact, in her 
own country when betrothed, and the queen-mother 
went to fetch her. 

" K . John. Then do I give Volquessen,Touraine, Maine, 
Poictiers, and Anjou, these five provinces. 

With her to thee ; and this addition more. 

Full thirty thousand marks of English coin.”f 

Both kings were aware that this arrangement 
would not be acceptable to Constance. 

• Hoi. 278. Anno 1199. f Act ii* Sc 2. 
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K. Philip . And, by my faith, this league that we have 
made 

Will give her sadness very little cure. 

Brother of England, how may we content 
This widow lady ? In her right we came : 

Which we, God knows, have turn’d another way. 

To our own vantage. 

“ K. John . We will heal up all. 

For we’ll create young Arthur Duke of Bretagne 
And Earl of Richmond ; and this rich fair town 
We make him lord of.” 

This representation of the marriage settlements 
is not borne out by history ; John did not give up 
the five provinces, but only “ the city of Evreux, 
and some other towns, being those (according to 
Holinshed) which the King of France had taken 
from him in the war. The King of England like- 
wise did homage to the French King for Brittany, 
and again received homage for the same country, 
and for the county of Richmond, of his nephew 
Arthur.”* Holinshed says that this peace was dis- 
pleasing to many, and especially to the Earl of 
Flanders ;-f* but says nothing of any protest on the 
part of Arthur or Constance. I need not say that 

• Hoi. p. 279 ; Hoveden, p. 814. Dam (i. 406), notices the 
treaty as an abanoonment of Arthur and Constance, but he 
does not represent its terms differently. 

f He had been an ally of John, who now agreed that he 
should hold of the King of France. 
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the grief and indignation of Constance furnish some 
of Shakspeare's finest scenes. Arthur he represents 
as endeavouring to pacify his mother : — 

“ Arth. I do beseech you, madam, be content/* 

The young prince, however, as we shall after- 
wards hear, was not by any means of the unam- 
bitious disposition which would be inferred from 
this attempt to moderate the anger of his mother. 

From this time the confusion of facts and dates 
is almost insurmountable. But I would here ob- 
serve, that no ancient chronicle, or modem writer, 
is entirely to be depended upon. What we call 
the Chronicles (such as Holinslied’s) were, for the 
most part, written long after the events related, 
and are less to be depended upon than even modem 
historians. And the same remark applies to the 
more ancient histories not contemporaneous with 
the events — as, in the present case, that of Matthew 
Paris ; though it may perhaps be averred that such 
histories are founded upon contemporary annals 
kept in the monasteries. Contemporary historians 
we have for only a part of King John’s time.* 

Immediately after the conclusion of these preli- 
minaries of peace and marriage contract, Shakspeare 
brings Pandulph, the Pope’s legate, reproving 
John for refusing to admit Stephen Lsngton as 

• See Lingard, iii. 10. 
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Archbishop of Canterbury. Now, the election of 
Langton did not take place till five years after- 
wards, and the interdict and excommunication 
were still later. 

However, Shakspeare is correct in making John 
stand out stoutly against the Pope, and assert 
boldly his independence. He contended, in fact, 
for domestic nomination ; and told the Pope 
plainly, as we learn from monkish authority — 

“ that he would not admit a man who had been brought 
up in France among his enemies; he reminded the 
Pope of the value of England to the papal see as a 
fruitful source of revenue, and declared that, as there 
was an abundance of learned men within his dominions, 
he would not go to any foreigner for justice or judg- 
ment.”* 

This was going very far in rebellion against the 
head of the Roman Catholic church. It is possible 
that Shakspeare, in the speech which he has put 
into John’s mouth, had in his mind the king's 
supremacy, asserted afterwards more effectually by 
Henry the Eighth and Elizabeth : — 

“ King John. What earthly name to interrogatories 
Can task the free breath of a sacred king ? 

Thou canst not, cardinal, devise a name 
So slight, unworthy, and ridiculous. 

To charge me as an answer to the pope. 

* Matt. Par., 224 ; anno 1207. 
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Tell him this tale ; and from the mouth of England 
Add thus much more — that no Italian priest 
Shall tithe or toll in our dominions ; 

But as we, under heaven, are supreme head. 

So, under him, that great supremacy. 

Where we do reign, we will alone uphold. 

Without the assistance of a mortal hand : 

So tell the pope ; all reverence set apart 
To him, and his usurp'd authority.”* 

But Shakspeare paraphrased a passage in the 
old play: — 

“ K. John. And what hast thou, or the pope thy 
master, to do to demand of me how I employ mine own? 
Know, sir priest, as I honour the church and holy 
churchmen, so I scorn to be subject to the greatest 
prelate in the world. Tell thy master so from me, and 
say that John of England said it, that never an Italian 
priest of them all shall either have tythe, toll, or polling- 
penny out of England ; but, as I am king, so I will 
reign , next under God , supreme head both over spiritual 
and temporal; and he that contradicts me in this. I'll 
make him hop headless. 

The play now makes Pandulph occasion a re- 
newal of the war, by exciting Philip to turn against 
John as an enemy to the church, and excommuni- 
cated by the authority of the Pope. But, accord- 
ing to the histories, Philip had, in 1202, espoused 

* Act iii. Sc. 1. f Six Old Plays, i. 249. 
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Arthur s claim to John’s possessions “ on that side 
the sea,”* had married Arthur to his daughter 
Mary,f recommenced the war, notwithstanding the 
treaty of the preceding year and a renewal of 
friendship at Paris, where John had visited him 
by invitation. Hugh le Brun, Earl of March, a 
disappointed suitor of Isabel of Angouldme (John’s 
new queen), 

" being now desirous to procure some trouble also unto 
King John, joined himself with Arthur Duke of Britain, 
and found means to cause them of Poitou (a people 
ever subject to rebellion) to revolt from King John, and 
to take armour against him ; so that the young Arthur, 
being encouraged with this new supply of associates, 
relying upon the discontents of the English barons,! 
first went into Touraine, and after into Anjou, com- 
pelling both those countries to submit themselves unto 
him, and proclaimed himself earl of those places by com- 
mission and grant of King Philip. 1 ’ 

Yet we are told that this young prince, whom 
Mr. Schlegel, with poetical licence, styles the ami- 
able Arthur ,§ did not make himself more accept- 
able than his uncle himself to the people whom he 
desired as his subjects. Queen Elinor,' the regent, 
got into Mirabeau, in Anjou, which was besieged 
by Arthur, and, according to some, she was taken 

* Hoi. 284. f Sismondi, vi. 211. J Ibid. vi. 207. 

§ iii. 102. 
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there. But John displayed the activity of which 
he boasted when he said, “ Whatever the King of 
France may take I unit recover in one day He 
attacked Arthur, took him prisoner, and confined 
him at Falais. Here, according to our histories, 

“ King John caused his nephew to be brought before 
him, and there went about to persuade him all that he 
could to forsake his friendship and alliance with the 
French King, and to lean and stick to him, being his 
natural uncle. But Arthur, like one that wanted good 
counsel, and abounding too much in his own wilful 
opinion, made a presumptuous answer, not only denying 
so to do, but also commanding King John to restore 
under him the realm of England with all those other 
lands and possessions which King Richard had in his 
hand at the time of his death.” 

The King hereupon confined him closely, and a 
rumour of his death was spread through France. 
The Breton and Poictevin lords in vain solicited 
his liberty; and 

“ it was now reported that King John, through persuasion 
of his counsellors , appointed certain persons to go into 
Falais, where Arthur was kept in prison under the charge 
of Hubert de Burgh, and there to put out the young 
gentleman's eyes.” 

I continue the quotation, because it is the foun- 
* Matt. Paris 208. 
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dation of one of the most beautiful of Shakspeare’s 
scenes : — 

“ But through such resistance as he made against one 
of Hie tormentors that came to execute the King's com- 
mandment (for die other rather forsook their prince and 
country than they would consent to obey the King's 
authority herein), and such lamentable words as he ut- 
tered, Hubert de Burgh did preserve him from that 
injury, not doubting but rather to have thanks than dis- 
pleasure at the King's hands,. for delivering him of such 
infamy as would have redounded to his highness if the 
young gendeman had been so cruelly dealt withal. For 
he considered that King John had resolved upon this point 
only in his heat and fury (which moveth men to under- 
take many an inconvenient enterprise, unbeseeming the 
person of a common man, much more reproachful to a 
prince, all men in that mood being more foolish and 
furious, and prone to accomplish the perverse conceits of 
their ill-possessed hearts), and that afterwards, upon 
better advisement, he would both repent himself so to have 
commanded and give them small thank that would see it 
put in execution . Howbeit, to satisfy his mind for the 
time, and to stay the rage of the Bretons, he caused it 
to be bruited through the country that the King's com- 
mandment was fulfilled, and that Arthur also, through 
sorrow and grief, was departed out of this life. For the 
space of fifteen days this rumour ran incessantly through 
both the realms of England and France, and there was 
ringing for him through towns and villages as it had 
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been for bis funeral. It was also bruited that his body 
was buried in the monastery of St. Andrews of the Cis- 
teaux order. But when the Bretons were nothing paci- 
fied, but rather kindled more vehemently to work afl 
die mischief they could devise, in revenge of their sove- 
reign’s death, there was no remedy but to signify abroad 
again that Arthur was as yet living and in health.” 

Upon a few expressions of this Chronicle Shak- 
speare has built the first scene of his fourth act, in 
which Arthur dissuades Hubert from putting out 
his eyes. The prince was now about fifteen years 
pld — an age at which we generally cease to speak 
of a “pretty child” and his “innocent prate.” 
Shakspeare has done quite right, for dramatic 
interest, in giving this character to the prince and 
his talk; but it is not quite consistent with that 
in which he appears in the late revolt. 

The fine scene* between John and Hubert, in 
which Hubert undertakes that Arthur shall be put 
to death, is a creation of the poet, and one for 
which we are infinitely indebted to him. But 
surely there is an inconsistency between this scene 
and that (which is taken from the Chronicles) in 
which Hubert, without any indication of an inten- 
tion to murder the prince, proceeds to put out his 
eyes. For this he had, according to Shakspeare, 
a written authority, (which the old play gives at 
• Act iii. Sc. 3. 
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length,) yet, in the subsequent interview with the 
King, he is made to produce a warrant for the 
murder . 

The scene* in which the King reproaches his 
minister for complying too readily with his com- 
mands, was apparently suggested by the passage 
which I have quoted from Holinshed ; and this is 
perhaps the only passage which leads me to believe 
that Shakspeare did not entirely rely upon the 
old play. That piece describes John as repenting 
vehemently; but there is nothing upon which these 
fine touches of Shakspeare can have been founded. 

“ King John . It is the curse of kings to be attended 
By slaves that take their humours for a warrant 
To break within die bloody house of life ; 

And, on the winking of authority. 

To understand a law ; to know the meaning 
Of dangerous majesty, when perchance it frowns 
More upon humour than advised respect ” 

What follows is full of poetry and dramatic art; 
where John imputes his own crime to the sugges- 
tion of Hubert’s “abhorred aspect,” and his too 
ready acquiescence in what was only darkly hinted. 

“ King John. Hadst thou but shook thy head, or made 
a pause. 

When I spake darkly what I purposed. 

Or turn'd an eye of doubt upon my face, 

• Act iv. Sc. 2. 
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And bid me tell my tale in express words. 

Deep shame had struck me dumb, made me break off. 
And those thy fears might have wrought fears in me ; 
But thou didst understand me by my signs. 

And didst in signs again parley with sin : 

Yea, without stop, did let thy heart consent. 

And, consequently, thy rude hand to act 

The deed which both our tongues held vile to name.” 

Warburton and Malone* consider Shakspeare as 
paying his court to Elizabeth by a covert attempt 
to throw upon poor Secretary Davison the death of 
Mary Queen of Scots. 

As Holinshed affords a sufficient foundation for 
both these fine passages, it is doubtless unnecessary 
to have recourse to any courtier-like or political 
motive in the poet. But from the unbounded love 
of flattery and personal attention which charac- 
terized our celebrated Queen, I attribute much 
probability to this opinion of the critics. 

The circulation of the report of Arthur’s death, 
and the contradiction of it, are taken from the 
Chronicle; as is also the Prince's loss of life in an 
attempt to escape, though this is only stated doubt- 
fully as one of many rumours.-f- Other reports 
made John the murderer of his nephew with his 
own hand. Considering how essential to the plot 
is John's cruel treatment of Arthur, I am surprised 

• B 08 W. 327. t Hoi. 286. See Lingard, iii. 8. 
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that Shakspeare did not rather adopt one of the$?. 
He has, however, followed the old play. I do not 
offer any decided opinion upon the manner of 
Arthur's death.* 

I do not find that about the time of the battle of 
Mirabeau (August 1202), the French fleet suffered 
any damage to justify the commencement of the 
fourth scene of this act — 

“ King Phil, So by a roaring tempest on the flood, 

A whole armada of convicted sail 
Is scatter’d and disjoined from fellowship.” 

The remainder of this scene is occupied with the 
grief of Constance for the capture of her son. The 

* I know not what to infer from the following, which 
I take from Mr. T. Hardy’s Patent Rolls, p.36: — “The 
King to Alan Fitz Court and others, and to all those whom 
they wish to bring with them. Know ye that Furmie, ser- 
vant of Arthur our nephew, came to us and told us on your 
part, that you were desirous of speaking with us, provided 
ye could easily obtain secure and safe conduct to come to 
us. We therefore inform you that we have granted unto 
you, and unto all those who may accompany you, safe and 
secure conduct, in coming to us and in returning, for eight 
days from Sunday next after the feast of St. Bartholomew ; 
and in testimony hereof, &c. Inform us, however, of the 
day and place when and where you wish to come, and we 
will send letters of safe conduct to you thither. We com- 
mand you , however, that you do naught whereby evil may be/a l 
our nephew Ai'thur . Witness ourself at Chinon, this 24th 
day of August [1202.”] — Mackintosh apparently believed 
John to be the murderer. — See his Hist. i. 200. 
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